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Abstract. 


This paper reviews the theoretical and historical significance of 
aboriginal broadcasting as a challenge to the Canadian broadcasting 
system. It is an attempt to insert into wider debates speculations about 
how aboriginal and, in particular, Inuit communications practices have 
reformulated fundamental issues of social and political democracy in 
Canadian broadcasting. 

introduction. 

For two decades, aboriginal broadcasters and lobbyists have worked 
to pry open and locate themselves within national communication policy 
debates. Their efforts have met with recent success as the Canadian 
government prepares to finance a $10. million satellite transponder 
dedicated exclusively to the distribution of aboriginal television 
programming throughout Canada’s North. 

The promotion of Canadian unity through access to a common culture 
has historically played a strong role in Canada’s public-policy support of 
local, regional, ethnic, and aboriginal broadcasting undertakings. Federal 
government funding of aboriginal broadcasting undertakings over the last 
decade illustrates its effort to integrate regional differences within its 
notion of Canadian identity. Aboriginal programming projects which began 
as sites of resistance are now formally acknowledged as an integral part 
of the Canadian broadcasting infrastructure. Without deliberately 
intending to do so, aboriginal broadcasters have served to strengthen the 
national cultural fabric and have contributed to both the democratization 
of the broadcasting system, and to the distinctiveness of a Canadian 
society rooted in cultural diversity. 


What can native program production and dissemination inform us 


about Canadian communications debates and discourses? How has 
Canadian policy acknowledged, maintained, and balanced aboriginal 
cultural and social “differences” in the context of modern technology's 
widespread homogenizing impact? To what extent has aboriginal 
broadcasting democratized the Canadian system and what are the critical 


historical developments which enabled this process to be achieved? 


Nort! Native C iat in Ret | 

For several decades, communications technologies have been 
recognized as purveyors of concentration, diversification and control. The 
role of media in the expansion of socio-economic and cultural dependency 
has been widely recognized. But at the same time, aboriginal peoples have 
demanded access to communications in an effort to build community, 
reinforce cultural identity, and support the activities and values of native 
lifestyles. In the Canadian North, the marriage of culture and technology 
that resulted from the contact of native and non-native peoples has a 
400-year history. The debate on the impact and role of communications 
for native Northerners began with the introduction of satellites. This 
debate has focussed on broadcasting. 

in 1969, the Telesat Canada Bill proposed the first domestic 
geostationary satellite system in the world as a “northern vision for the 
1970's". Its priorities were to "provide television coverage .. . telephone 
and message communications services to the North and to underdeveloped 
regions to bring those areas into the mainstream of Canadian life by high 
quality telecommunications” (Kenny | 1971: 20). 


The satellite's potential for aboriginal peoples was supported by 


arguments that “Transportation and communication are closely 
interdependent in their effects and are decisive factors in the 
development of the North” (Ford 197]: 262). Others suggested that 
“Adequate communications are essential for every type of activity in the 
North; for government and administrative purposes, for exploration and 
commercial activities, in support of projects related to renewable 
resources and the environment, and most important, to serve the needs of 
northern people” (Jelly 1973: 229). In the House of Commons Debate of 
April 14, 1969, the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
stated that the satellite system "has tremendous importance for Northern 
Canada, for its inhabitants and especially for the Eskimos and Indians. For 
the first time in their whole life, once the system is established, those 
people will really be in a position to communicate with the other Canadian 
citizens and to take part in all aspects of Canadian life” (Kenny | 1971: 
20). 

The introduction of earlier media in the North reinforced conditions 
of overriding non-native authority, restricted information flow and 
promoted cultural replacement in native communities. The Anik satellite 
program included no plan to reverse this trend, nor did it represent part of 
a larger scheme for native development. In fact, the 1971 Report of the 
communications Task Force, Arctic Institute of North America, argued that 
"the implementation of the programme, as previously planned, can have a 
devastating and quite probably irreversible impact on the people of the 
North” (Kenny |! 1971: 3). This first domestic satellite system was 
understood as a new version of the transnational railroad, a critical factor 


in the historical sovereignty and development of Canada. Anik was a 


symbol of "the technological nationalism" which has always been the 
essence of the Canadian state and, most certainly, the locus of the 
Canadian identity” (Kroker 1984: 10). There was no expressed concern 
among satellite planners about the lack of native access to broadcasting 
technologies, or the impact southern television programming might have 
on native languages and cultures. In the years that followed, concern 
about satellite broadcasting and native northerners was loudly voiced, but 
it came primarily from social science researchers and the organization 
and action of native peoples themselves. 

The “silences” which, as Angus (1988: 9-10) has noted “have fallen 
on "localities" in the shadow of dominant institutions” within Canadian 
society, were remarkable within the aboriginal broadcasting sector. 
These silences became central as Canada’s aboriginal peoples began 
organizing in the late 1960's and early 1970's, largely in response to the 
assimilative policies and programs of the dominant society (Stiles 1984). 
in the North, where historical trends bear the contentions drawn from 
Innis (1950; 1951) and Carey (1967) that important changes in 
communications take place historically over lengthy periods of contact 
and incorporation, native peoples became increasingly aware of the role 
early communications technologies played in the expansion of southern 
culture and institutional control. Linked to the past through oral tradition, 
social cohesion, and traditional values, northern native peoples 
experienced the growth of political authority, bureaucracy, and secular 
values which Innis associated with space-conquering media, 

Radio entered the Far North in the late 1920's, just as aeroplanes 


began to provide easy access to the Arctic. Radio reception was variable 


and often poor, but agencies quickly recognized its advantage for 
communication over distance. By the early 1930's, company trading posts, 
missions and Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) posts were equipped 
with High Frequency radios which were used primarily to communicate the 
directives of southern agency personnel. This began to remove the 
localized authority of earlier change agents, placing native peoples under 
the increasing control of bureaucracy. Broadcast radio did not fill the 
growing information gap between natives and non-natives. It was widely 
appreciated by non-native northerners by the mid-1930's, but its 
usefulness to aboriginal peoples (Amerindians and Inuit) was limited. the 
first Inuit-language broadcasting began in 1960 and, by 1972, only 17% of 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) Shortwave service was in 
Inuktitut (Mayes 1972), 

Northern television initially followed the same pattern. In 1967, 
television programming was introduced to the first of 17 Arctic 
communities through delayed transmission of videotapes in four-hour 
packages. “Frontier Coverage Package” television included no 
native-language programming and in the 1970's, satellite television 
contained less than one hour of Inuktitut? programming each week. In 
effect, in 1973 the Anik satellite brought Inuit into full contact with 
media “by parachuting telephone, radio and live television simultaneously 
into a region that is culturally different from that of the producers of both 
the technology hardware and software" (Roth 1982: 3). 

The emergence of native communications is, ironically, closely 
related to the government's consistent reluctance to institute native 


access through the early period of northern broadcasting. In 1969, the 


same year that the Telesat Canada Bill was passed, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) requested a northern programming budget. 
Cabinet refused, a position which it has never revised. In 1974, the CBC 
received funding to implement the Accelerated Coverage Plan (ACP), which 
provided radio and television to communities with populations of 500 or 
more. Monies were allocated for hardware, but not for production; much of 
the programming broadcast under the ACP was of no relevance to northern 
native peoples. 

Early broadcasting undertakings in the North, including the Frontier 
Coverage Package, the development of Anik satellite distribution, and the 
CBC's Accelerated Coverage Plan, ail resulted from federal decisions made 
without consultation with native people. As a result, in the 1970's, 
changing the structure and content of northern communications to meet 
the needs of native northerners became one of the central concerns of 
Inuit organizations. They lobbied for inter-community communication 
links and against satellite television which they saw as a threat to their 
language, cultural values and the leadership of their older people. Inuit 
communities in northern Quebec (and Igloolik, Baffin Island) rejected CBC 
television because it lacked both Inuktitut and northern programming. In 
the Eastern Arctic, where permanent schools were established in the 
1960's, Inuit recognized that southern television would increase the use of 
English among young people and reinforce generational gaps between young 
and old. The issue of satellite impact on aboriginal cultures which the 
native lobby initiated was fully supported by researchers working from a 
variety of perspectives. 


Even before satellite television was pervasive, Coldevin (1976) 


began collecting data on the attitudes of Inuit adolescents. His hard data 
approach differed from Grantzberg's and Steinbring’s (1982) longitudinal 
fieldwork on the cultural role of television among the northern Algonkion, 
but both studies documented native cultural dislocation resulting from 
southern television programming. The interpretive framework for these 
and the many studies that followed focussed on the relationship between 
television images, information, and native cultures. Satellite television 
was understood not as a force for modernization, but as “an alien culture 
socialization agent" (Coldevin 1977), carrying disruptive cultural images 
which increased out-group identity, stress and even a sense of 
“helplessness” among northern native peoples (Grantzberg 1982; Caron 
1977; O'Connell 1974; Wilson 1981). The benefits of electronic media were 
associated with community-level communications (Hudson 1977; Dicks 
1977; Salter 1976), rather than attitude change, motivation and skills. 
Analysis emphasized the historical role of earlier change agency in the 
North and critiqued federal broadcasting policy as a factor in “cultural 
replacement” and the expansion of southern control (Mayes 1972; 
Valaskakis 1976; 1979). Along with other research, these studies provided 
material “to challenge the federal government cultural policy of 
broadcasting foreign language programming to native communities without 
inclusion of relevant content and without participation of natives in 
program development” (Roth 1982: 73). 

Native northerners have been involved in numerous self-initiated 
and government-sponsored communications experiments and activities. 
Both satellite-access experiments and smaller-scale communications 


projects laid the groundwork for present aboriginal broadcasting 


undertakings. Three projects were especially important: 

1. Naalakvik | (1976) in Northern Quebec. This was an interactive audio 
experiment using the Hermes Anik A satellite to link up eight radio 
Stations in Nouveau Québec. It was operated by Taqramiut Nipingat Inc., a 
Native Communications Society, at that time affiliated with the Northern 
Quebec Inuit Association, a native land claims lobbying group. 

2. Project Inukshuk (1978-1981), a massive undertaking by the Inuit 
Tapirisat of Canada (Eskimo Brotherhood). This project was approved in 
November 1978 as part of the federal government's Department of 
Communications Anik B satellite experimental program. The purpose of 
“Inukshuk" was to train Inuit film and video producers, to establish Inuit 
production centres in the North, and to conduct interactive audio/video 
experiments utilizing the 12/14 GHz capability of the satellite to link six 
Arctic settlements. 

3. Naalakvik Il, a three-year project in Northern Quebec which ended in 
1981, was also part of the Department of Communications Anik B 
trial-access program. This project consisted of a series of interactive 
video/audio experiments using the satellite to link up the five 
participating villages. As with Naalakvik, it was organized and 
administered by the Taqramiut Nipingat group and was quite similar to the 
Inukshuk project in its objectives. 

These projects were successful in training staff, in producing 
culturally-relevant native-language programming, and in establishing the 
technical infrastructure to link several aboriginal communities laterally 
so that local residents could participate in inter-community discussions. 


Through federally-sponsored projects such as these, Inuit have 


historically (re)constructed traditional folklore and heritage through 
programming which reclaims active use of native languages and promotes 
lived cultures. Community development projects and experiments have 
also provided broadcasters and woe with important data on viable and. 
alternative uses of technology dedicated to native cultural and linguistic 
reinforcement. The northern native media project became a mechanism by 
which aboriginal peoples demonstrated their competence as broadcasters 
to funding agencies as they met the basic communications needs in their 


communities. 


Q iti ee icati 


In 1980, Canada's regulatory agency, the Canadian Radio Television 
Telecommunications Commission (CRTC), under the leadership of Réal 
Thérrien (former Vice-Chairman) conducted a major consultation with 
northern residents about their views on aboriginal broadcasting priorities 
and issues. The 1980 Report of the Therrien Committee on the Extension of 
Service (CRTC 1980) asserted government responsibility for broadcasting 
in relation to aboriginal languages and cultures and laid out the framework 
for a northern broadcasting policy. In 1981, when the Anik B experiments 
were completed, Inuit proposed the first native-language television 
network in North America. Convinced of Inuit broadcasters’ competence, 
the CRTC awarded a network license to the Inuit Broadcasting Corporation 
(IBC). The IBC operates five regional production centres and broadcasts 
throughout Northern Quebec, Labrador, Northwest Territories (Eastern, 
Central, and Western Arctic) for a minimum of 7 hours per week using the 


distribution services of CBC Northern Service. Their target audiences are 


unilingual older Inuit, as well as those aged 22-45, whose language skills 
are most threatened by acculturation, and children between the ages of 7 - 
10 years. Across the rest of Canada’s North, 12 other Native 
Communications Societies with similar motives of language and cultural 
preservation have formed to provide a variety of indigenous 
communications services. 

By 1982, acknowledgement that native peoples had gained a “special 
place in cultural policy” was noted in a federal study on cultural policy 
(Applebaum et al 1982: 11). But communications technologies and 
programs in the North continued to proliferate with a sense of historical 
frontierism. In the fall of 1983, CBC satellite radio and television reached 
the last of 57 Inuit communities. Pay-TV is available in the North on both 
an off-satellite and commercial basis. A pirate operation in Iqaluit 
(Frobisher Bay) has been replaced with service from Canadian Satellite 
Communications Inc. (Cancom), a Pay-TV package of Canadian and 
American television and radio stations which was licensed by the CRTC in 
198]. At the present time, Canadian law permits both privately-owned 
satellite receiving dishes and the unathorized retransmission of 
programming received by satellites in the U.S. Many native communities 
receive U.S. television channels on dishes which they have purchased. 
Video playback units are common in native homes and tapes are easily 
rented through northern video clubs and stores. 

On March 10, 1983, after years of aboriginal lobbying, the federal 
government announced a Northern Broadcasting Policy (NBP). This policy 
which is the most important document in aboriginal communications 


development, uses the terms “access”, “participation”, and “consultation” 


to map out the principles underlying the future evolution of Northern 
broadcasting. Its five basic principles establish a significant measure of 
native participation in both media programming and the regulatory 
process: 
& Northern residents should be offered access to an increasing range 
of programming choices through the exploitation of technological 
opportunities. 
= Northern native people should have the opportunity to participate 
actively in the determination by the CRTC of the character, quantity, and 
priority of programming broadcast in predominantly native communities. 
KJ Northern native people should have fair access to northern 
broadcasting distribution systems to maintain and develop their cultures 
and languages. 
a Programming relevant to native concerns, including content 
originated by native people, should be produced for distribution on 
northern broadcasting services wherever native people form a significant 
proportion of the population in the service area. 
= Northern native representatives should be consulted regularly by 
government agencies engaged in establishing broadcasting policies which 
would affect their cultures (Federal Government News Release 1983: 2). 
The policy vehicle designed to implement these principles is called 
the Northern Native Broadcast Access Program (NNBAP). Administered by 
the Department of the Secretary of State (Canada), it currently provides 
$13.2 million per year to 13 regionally-based Native Communications 
Societies for 20 hours of radio and 5 hours of television programming per 


week, expected to be transmitted by either the CBC Northern Service or 
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Cancom. Imprecise terms such as “fair access" and “predominantly 
native’ have generated heated debates between federal regulators and 
native broadcasters. Furthermore, the antiquated Broadcasting Act (1968) 
does not obligate the CBC to comply with the CRTC expectation of donating 
its satellite transponder to aboriginal broadcasters for the distribution 
of their programming. Nor does the private undertaking, Cancom, have any 
legal obligation to comply with the CRTC’s expectation. Much moral 
suasion and “amiable negotiations” has taken place to assure the 
distribution of native programming in Canada’s Arctic, and this will 
continue until the approved dedicated transponder becomes operational. 

At the present time, NNBAP funding is provided to produce and 
distribute programming which enhances native culture and the use of 
native languages. This is consistent with the decade-long portion of the 
northern native lobby, which has strongly supported the entrenchment of 
aboriginal-language broadcasting rights in the Broadcasting Act. 
Aboriginal broadcasters have argued that the entrenchment of 
“representative aboriginal languages” in the Broadcasting Act is necessary 
_for the enforcement of the principles of fair access stated in the Northern 
Broadcasting Policy. Parliament, however, is presently debating a new 
Broadcasting Act which neglects to entrench aboriginal language 
broadcasting. The Northern Broadcasting Policy may also be a 
double-edged sword for native broadcasters who must respond to 
competing media, challenge restricted notions of native programming as 
heritage-oriented, and deal with the changing cultural and linguistic 
realities of northern communities. 


Like Canada itself, aboriginal people struggle with the notion of 


culture. The dynamic nature of culture and the process of social history 
has led to a redefinition of traditional culture among most native nations. 
For instance, Brody (1975) writes that Eastern Arctic Inuit consider square 
dancing, the mouth harp and accordian, trapping, the Christian Church, 
syllabic writing and other activities which have been incorporated into 
their culture since Euro-Canadian contact as “traditional”. These 
activities can be considered part of the culture of the “Inummariit” or 
“real Inuit” (Ibid: 144), largely older Inuit who regularly practice hunting 
and trapping and demonstrate skill and contro] on the land. 

For the young and the middle-aged, the processes of cultural 
incorporation and adaptation, which have been encouraged by satellite 
broadcasting of southern programs, are factors in defining current native 
cultures and the media products that reinforce them. Aboriginal 
broadcasters go way beyond the pre-contact phenomenon non-natives tend 
to legitimize as “native culture” to include the communality of radio 
Bingo, the creativity of local rock bands, or the involvement of municipal 
elections, all cultural programming unrestricted to the “Quaintness of 
culture: the preservation of native traits, colourful customs, folk-dances 
and songs. This is cultural sovereignty over the anthropologists’ 
collection of old bones, not the beat of a life-force” (Bergman 1985: 9). 

Aboriginal broadcasters are challenging the governments’ fixed 
notions of culture as heritage only expressible in the native tongue. These 
concepts have been contested and transformed as some Native 
Communications Societies contend with the deterioration of their 
languages and the modernity of their cultures. Culture is gaining wider 


formal recognition as syncretic - a juxtapositon or blend of the old and the 
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new. This is provoking a re-examination of what cultural broadcasting 
means, especially in federal government circles, and is contributing to a 
new understanding of conceptual biases about native cultures and 


multicultural issues in Canada. 


Current Discourse 

The case of Canada’s aboriginal communities indicates the need for 
improved native representation on mainstream and specialized, national 
and regional broadcasting services at all levels - in _ technical, 
administrative, cultural, and policy-making processes. Furthermore, it 
demonstrates how a policy discourse can change in response to a 
concerted strategy of challenge. 

Canadian government communications discourses have traditionally 
been structured around the promotion of a common culture with explicitly 


national objectives. While regionalism and cultural differences are 


acknowledged within the Canadian Broadcasting Act (1968)(Section 3 


(g)(iii), a broad strategy to constitute a national identity has been based 
on the assumption that these disparities can be surmounted by extension 
of technology to remote areas and to disenfranchised minorities. 

Section 3 of the Canadian Broadcasting Act (1968) is the essence of 
Canadian policy and represents the legislative basis for Canada’s 
communication and cultural policy-vehicles, decision-making, and funding 
strategies. in it, two of the most important subsections, 3(g)(iii) and 
3(gXiv), describe the contradictory mandate of the national broadcasting 
service, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) in relation to its 


role in the construction of national unity and distinct common identity: 


(g) the national broadcasting service should 


(iii) be in English and French, serving the special needs of 
geographic regions, and actively contributing to the flow and 
exchange of cultural and regional information and 
entertainment... 


and 


(iv) contribute to the development of national unity and provide 
for a continuing expression of Canadian identity. 


As Northrop Frye has so perceptively noted about the policy: 


",.. when the CBC is instructed by Parliament to do what it can 
to promote Canadian unity and identity, it is not always 
realized that unity and identity are quite different things to be 
promoting, and that in Canada they are perhaps more different 
than they are anywhere else. Identity is local and regional, 
rooted in imagination and in works of culture; unity is national 
in reference, international in perspective, and rooted in a 
political feeling... Once... the two elements of unity and 
identity are confused or assimilated to each other, we get the 
two endemic diseases of Canadian life. Assimilating identity 
to unity produces the empty gestures of cultural nationalism, 
assimilating unity to identity produces the kind of provincial 


Perhaps because of the contradictory nature of the Canadian public 
broadcasting mandate, the relationship between broadcasting policy 
discourse and what in fact has taken place in Canadian communication and 
technology practices has lacked co-ordination. it is not surprising then 
that in the context of a strong “nationalist” discourse, some of the most 
interesting developments in Canadian broadcasting have taken place 
regionally and locally among non-Anglophone, non-Francophone 


populations, almost completely outside of ‘official’ national conversations. 
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Aboriginal communications undertakings, inserted into the 
broadcasting spectrum by the CRTC, have rearranged the technical 
infrastructure, effectively reframing notions of Canadian content to 
include non-Anglophone, non-Francophone cultural products. Each time a 
new frequency is allocated or a space is opened up within CBC Northern 
Service, or a provincial/private broadcasting undertaking carries minority 
programming as a policy “expectation”, the overall structure of the 
technological system, the economic costs to its users, and the discourse 
describing its programming content undergoes corresponding changes. 
Aboriginal programming, because it does not fit within the framework of 
conventional US economic and programming logics, is located within and a 
direct reflection of local/regional culture and its preoccupations. 
Aboriginal communications undertakings, therefore, act to pry open old 
relationships and represent new discursive opportunities between 
producers and consumers of cultural products. 

Opportunities for aboriginal self expression through the media have 
multiplied since the first Canadian geostationary satellite was launched 
in 1972. This opening up of Canadian media to the communicationally 
disenfranchised and the culturally diverse has not been a smooth process, 
but the results represent a concrete commitment to continue negotiations 
for more and “fairer” access in the future. Aboriginal broadcasting has 
contributed to both the distinctiveness of Canadian broadcasting and the 
democratization of the broadcasting system. It has also strengthened the 
discursive arguments claiming the cultural uniqueness of Canadian 
broadcasting within the international community. 


in reviewing the aboriginal broadcasting experiences, several other 


Significant points stand out. Firstly, it is clear that exposure to US-style, 
commodity-oriented programming does not necessarily result in 
flattening out of social and cultural differences. Although there is 
plentiful data to document television's negative impact, constant viewing, 
in turn, seems to deepen interest in strengthening one’s own cultural 
position. Canadian bodies of evidence concur with John Fiske’s statement 
that, 

"Despite generations of life under the hegemony of capitalism 

there is still a wide range of social groups and subcultures 

with different senses of their own identity, of their relations 

to each other and to the centers of power. This diversity shows 

no signs of being homogenized into the unthinking mass so 

feared by members of the Frankfurt School, and, in a different 

way, by the ideological critics of the late 1970s. Rather, 

divergent and resistant subcultures are alive, well and kicking, 

and exerting various forms of pressure and criticism upon the 


dominant ideology of Western capitalist societies” ( Fiske 
1986: 2). 


Attempts in the 1970's and 80's to relocate cultural identity within 
aboriginal landscapes may constitute reactions against media's dominant 
cultural forms. This underlying principle may imply that communications 
studies has attributed too much significance to media’s negative 
consequences and not paid enough attention to its catalyzing and 
organizing effects. 

Secondly, distinctive aboriginal programming projects which began 
as sites of resistance may now assist the Secretary of State, which 
administers the native communications programs, to more effectively 
organize and direct the processes of broadcasting development in the 


North. For example, aboriginal broadcasters while working toward more 


independent financial control over their programming and its distribution 
(the locus of power within the media system), are still obliged to meet 
secretary of State funding criteria and its ongoing co-ordination.. 

The relationship between aboriginal broadcasters and the Canadian 
federal government has been notable for other reasons: 1) John Amoagalik, 
an inuk from Iqaluit (Frobisher Bay) was the first visible minority member 
to sit on a CRTC Task Force on extension of service to remote communities 
and to be consulted on policy; 2) On site meetings of the Therrien 
Committee within Inuit and Amerindian communities represented the first 
time that northern towns were visited by members of the policy-making 
body; 3) Concerted lobbying by both aboriginal and ethnic broadcasters and 
publics has resulted in the appointment of a visible minority woman of 
Japanese descent as a full-time CRTC commissioner in 1987; 4) The 
support of aboriginal broadcasting at the CRTC, by the Secretary of State, 
and the Department of Communications (Canada) implies the regulatory 
recognition of public funded communications undertakings which are not 
based on predominant US economic logics. Despite the small populations 
receiving aboriginal broadcasts, the realization of its importance to the 
maintenance of native heritage and language supercedes the profit-motive 
of cultural industries; 5) Aboriginal insistence on equal partnership has 
begun to open up the policy-making process of the regulatory Commission, 
reinforcing some sensitivity to issues related to depiction, access, and 
participation. These gains have lead to changes in Canadian notions of 
cultural programming, regulatory structures, and policy-making 
processes. With policy principles in place and with funding set aside for 


a dedicated Northern transponder, more aboriginal peoples will have 


access to broadcasting opportunities in the future, further diversifying 
the public sector in Canadian broadcasting. 

Canadian unity promoted through nationalist broadcasting 
discourses will likely remain a myth. But, regionalism, local cultures, and 
diversity have been the forces giving direction to Canadian cultural 
development. As Martin Laba notes, 

The uncoordinated Canadian cultural reality has always prevailed 
against projects to define a unified character of “Canadianism.” 
The keenest observations of the conditions of Canadian culture 
have invariably concluded that regionalism - the development 
(economic, political, cultural) and limits of “local culture” - has 
been, and continues to be, the fundamental nature of the cultural 
process in Canada. Nationalism, in terms of an integrative and 
impelling self-concept, has been historically groundiess and, 
therefore, an elusive objective in the numerous and varied 
searches for a Canadian sense of nation. Other than occasional 
officially-directed outbursts of nationalism, the predominance and 
persistance of regional/local culture have frustrated the pursuit 
for a Canadian commonality. As Melville Watkins has arqued, 


nationalism “has been largely a conscious strategy of pasting over 
the cracks (Laba 1966: 294). 


The cracks in Canadian broadcasting have become the primary locations for 
aboriginal communications development and culture building. It is here 
that we see new constructions: local and regional identity formation, 
linguistic and heritage differences, possibilities for the development of 
new interactive relationships between producers and audiences, models 
for uses of broadcasting to change the consciousness of audiences, and the 
development of participation and political awareness. The potential 
danger of local and regional aboriginal broadcasting is that it can lead to 


ghettoization or separatism. That is a worthwhile risk because the local 
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site, one among many threads in the fabric of Canadian society, is where 
constituents effectively relate to one another and where possibilities of 


new public discourses are located. 


Conclusion 

Despite challenges for more control and improved access, Canada is 
unique in having an official position on aboriginal broadcasting grounded in 
policy and implemented through financial support. Slowly, the Canadian 
system is creating spaces to enable new voices to produce public and 
visible messages addressed to others with similar interests. 

Echoes of these voices are emerging within theoretical 
communications and cultural discourses. However, it is not aboriginal 
broadcasting practitioners themselves who are advancing their experience 
for analysis, but academic scholars who are turning to native 
communications practices as a source of new intellectual material from 
which to generate theory. Critical theorists are recognizing that the 
communications experiences of minorities in Canada constitute a body of 
work rich in criticism of dominant communications practices. The 
position of aboriginal peoples within the Canadian communications system 
represents fresh territories from which to articulate new rhetorics, 
grounded in practice and extended through theory. 

In initially asserting their right of refusal, their resistance to 
media intrusion, and their right to maintain cultural privacy, the Inuit 
example represents a case for the maintainance of traditional cultural 
rites/rights of communications. “Doing things at one’s own pace’, 


“speaking in one’s own voice” are important lessons to learn from 
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aboriginal responses to and experiences with broadcasting. These 
lessons have wide application within Canadian society and discourses 
because it is here, in attempting to locate and construct one's cultural 
voice, where the building of a public Canadian identity can take place. 
Steps toward the democratization of broadcasting have only just 
begun to demonstrate the extent to which regionally-based aboriginal 
peoples may contribute to the emergence of a shared, visible, audible, and 
racially-mixed public Canadian culture, composed of “an interplay of 
voices, of positioned utterances” (Clifford 1986: 12). Beyond this, 
however, multi-vocal, aboriginal communities may indeed be 
demonstrating how to electronically recuperate public discourse and 
reconstitute public space in ways that will bear upon the future of 


Canadian national unity. 
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Harold Innis’ notion of space-binding culture refers to “a culture whose 
predominant interest was in space -- land as real estate, voyage, 
discovery, movement, expansion, empire, control. In the realm of symbols 
he meant the growth of symbols and conceptions that supported these 
interests: the physics of space, the arts of navigation and civil 
engineering, the price system, the mathematics of tax collectors and 
bureaucracies, the entire realm of physical science and the system of 
affectless, rational symbols which facilitated those interests. In the 
realm of communities he meant communities of space: communities that 
were not in place but in space, mobile, connected over vast distances by 
appropriate symbols, forms and interests”. This is in contrast to his 
concept of time-binding culture, which referred to “cultures with interest 
in time -- history, continuity, permanence, contraction; whose symbols 
were fiduciary -- oral, mythopoetic, religious, ritualistic, and whose 
communities were rooted in place -- intimate ties and a shared historical 
culture" (Carey 1975: 36). 


2 “Inuktitut” is the name of the Inuit language. 
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